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RE-DEFINING MORAL JUDGMENTS 


N the present paper I endeavor to show that moral judgments 
I as ordinarily employed are efforts to state an important kind 
of truth. Where no such effort is involved no typical moral 
judgment ensues regardless of the language employed. Yet the 
effort to discern moral truth may be a vain one, and those who 
think that this is the case may wish to re-define their own moral 
judgments in terms of certain purposes which their judgments 
might conveniently serve. I suggest two such purposes together 
with a discussion of some re-definitions which might be likely to 
serve those purposes. 


1. I think it can be rather easily demonstrated that ethical 
judgments as most commonly employed lay claim to objectivity; 
what may be doubted is whether we ever have adequate ground for 
making them. Just as ‘‘true for me but false for you’’ makes sense 
only on a most extraordinary interpretation of the words ‘‘true’’ 
and ‘‘false,’’ so also is the belief that nothing is asserted by moral 
judgments wholly opposed to the most usual understanding of 
such judgments. If moral judgments as most commonly made are 
in part, say, expressions of feelings or attitudes, they are at least 
this much more: the sincere individual who makes a moral judg- 
ment believes—and intends to convey the belief in his judgment— 
that the feelings he is expressing are feelings that others would 
have if they had the proper moral insight, which insight cannot be 
defined in terms of ‘‘agreeing with the speaker’’ but refers instead 
to a method which any reasonable person with sufficient experience 
and knowledge would employ. Perhaps the belief in such an 
objective method is itself not grounded at all or only in a still 
further feeling; nevertheless, in the absence of the belief, no 
judgment at all typical of customary usage takes place. In other 
words, to make a typical moral judgment (and this kind alone is 
not likely to be misunderstood) the sincere person must believe 
that others would agree with him if they were capable of effective 
moral reasoning and sufficiently aware of the relevant facts. To 
demonstrate to someone that his judgment is based merely in a 
personal preference is to force him—if his judgment is at all 
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typical—to retract his statement. Virtually all of our early and 
unsophisticated training in the use of ethical language seems to 
support this conclusion, though it should be recognized that a 
considerable number of reflective persons have deliberately chosen 
to reject this requirement and presumably are using ethical lan- 
guage in rather different ways. 

Although ordinary usage does not prescribe the exact method 
which must be employed in making an ethical judgment, it is, I 
think, clear what would be required to demonstrate that a given 
method is acceptable. The requirement that the method, when 
correctly employed by equally well-informed persons, would lead 
to identical conclusions has already been referred to; in addition 
it would have to be shown that at least a significant proportion 
of our moral judgments are in fact based primarily in an effort 
to use our method, for if we do not already—however dimly and 
feebly—attempt to employ the method it would be of no moral 
interest to us. Having met these requirements, the method is 
acceptable though not necessarily to the exclusion of other meth- 
ods. Another significant proportion of our judgments might 
be based in an effort to use another method (or other methods) 
which is also objective. Conceivably two or more methods might 
be in conflict with no transcending method for arbitrating them, 
or, alternatively, different methods might be applicable to different 
situations. To find that we actually employ several methods 
meeting the above requirements might pose some perplexing 
problems; our actual problem, however, seems to be that we may 
not employ any. 

Any number of methods might be suggested which clearly 
meet the requirement of objectivity, but none of these,:I think, 
meets the requirement that a significant proportion of judgments 
be in fact based in it. To clearly satisfy the requirement of 
objectivity we need only find an interpretation specifying that 
moral judgments make assertions of a kind which are obviously— 
if not readily—capable of verification by any competent observer 
possessed of the relevant information. 

For example, ‘‘A ought to do z’’ might mean ‘‘The speaker 
approves of A doing x’’ or ‘‘X is the act by means of which 4 
is most likely to provide the largest number of persons with 
the most satisfaction.’’ Among the possible definitions, some 
are more plausible, prima facie, than others, but I believe we find 
that it is not because they seem to come closer to the ‘‘true”’ 
definition but because they are more in keeping with either our 
own or else prevailing ethical beliefs. In other words, although 
typical moral judgments are indeed often based in some such 
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‘‘definition,’’ the ‘‘definition’’ itself is believed to be based in 
some further and objective method. Now it does not matter for 
the point in question that there may be no further method—that 
the belief may be unfounded; the point is that those who make 
what seem to be typical moral judgments do insist upon going 
beyond such ‘‘definitions’’ and would be dissatisfied with the whole 
conception of morality if they believed that they were unable to do 
so. Thus we may say that typical moral usage prescribes that 
moral judgments be based in something more ultimate than what 
we find in any of these methods for achieving objectivity. 
Consider the view of William Kneale, which he believes to be 
“true by definition.’’?? His broadest formulation seems in agree- 
ment with what I have said earlier: ‘‘The moral law is thought 
to be a set of commands which all reasonable men who possess the 
relevant information must concur in giving to themselves and their 
fellow men.’’? But Mr. Kneale, to make his interpretation ob- 
jective, defines ‘‘reasonable’’ in terms of ‘‘what a man would 
command if he were free from all the passions which lead to selfish- 
ness or imprudence.’’* Now it seems very doubtful whether 
most persons would be easily led to agree that a selfish act is wrong 
because this is what ‘‘wrong’’ means. Mr. Kneale contends that 
it means this only in certain contexts, but most persons would not 
admit that it means this in any context. Most persons do consider 
selfish acts wrong, but they do not believe the statement ‘‘Selfish 
acts are wrong’’ to be analytic. Conceivably, of course, most 
persons are mistaken about their own moral usage, but the fact 
that they look for a synthetic justification of the wrongness of 
selfish acts—and would be most disconcerted if they thought there 
were none—indicates rather conclusively, I believe, that Mr. 
Kneale’s interpretation does not do justice to typical usage. From 
the standpoint of typical usage it is surely most curious that the 
answer to the question ‘‘Why ought I be unselfish?’’ should be 
“Because that is what you mean by ‘ought’.’’ Mr. Kneale’s in- 
terpretation may be a good statement of what he himself (and 


1‘*Qbjectivity in Morals,’’ in W. Sellars and J. Hospers, eds., Readings 
in Ethical Theory, pp. 681-697. 

2 Op. cit., p. 691. 

8Ibid. Mr. Kneale’s complete formulation includes other elements as 
well, but these need not concern us here. 

4 An obvious exception would be the kind of case in which ‘‘selfish’’ is 
used simply to refer to some phase of wrongful activity, as in the analogous 
use of ‘‘stealing’’ where one sometimes means ‘‘the taking of property which 
rightfully belongs to someone else.’’ But this usage would not enable us to 
identify an instance of selfishness unless we already knew how to identify 
rightful and wrongful activity. 
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perhaps others as well) has decided to mean by ethical language in 
certain contexts; from the standpoint of ordinary usage, however, 
it is, in effect, an effort to re-direct ordinary usage. 

Only an interpretation which bases moral judgments in the 
methods of intuition, the synthetic @ priori, or a special moral 
sense seems adequate to meet the requirement that a significant 
proportion of judgments be in fact based in attempts to use the 
method. But these methods seem to run aground of the require- 
ment of objectivity, since no one has convincingly demonstrated 
that the correct use of such methods does in fact yield conclusions 
with which any reasonable person possessed of the relevant informa- 
tion would agree. Assuming that these methods not only do not, 
but are incapable of, providing the requisite objectivity, we are 
forced to the conclusion that typical moral judgments—because 
they presuppose a method which cannot be employed—are in- 
capable of verification. Those who accept this conclusion may 
wish to inquire as to what significant purposes moral language 
might continue to serve, and may wish to re-define moral usage 
in terms of these purposes; but they should not make the mistake 
of thinking their reconstructions can do full justice to ordinary 
usage. 

2. Two purposes, which typical usage serves more or less inci- 
dentally, might plausibly merit the retention of moral language. 
For one thing, we continue to have, even after the ordinary frame- 
work of morality has been rejected, something approximating 
moral feelings which moral language alone (among words) is 
capable of expressing easily. Second, there are in our society 
certain moral principles so commonly accepted that they might 
conveniently be construed as forming the basis for moral judg- 
ments, such judgments being understood as elliptical descriptions 
of certain complex states of affairs which it is difficult and trouble- 
some to refer to explicitly. In terms of these purposes there may 
be sufficient reason for using moral language in ways which, if not 
altogether extraordinary, are certainly not ordinary either. Let 
us consider, accordingly, what interpretations of moral language 
might be adequate to serve these purposes. 

Among those who have implicitly or explicitly abandoned ordi- 
nary usage we do not find a new species of clear-cut ethical usage; 
instead we find uncertainty as to how ethical language might be 
used, and, since it is likely to be misunderstood, considerable mis- 
givings about using it at all. Thus we have no particular clues 
as to what might be acceptable interpretations other than the 
general purposes which we wish to serve; but we may begin by 
noticing that the two purposes are so very different that a single 
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interpretation encompassing both of them would not be adequate 
to either. The expressive purpose would be unduly limited if 
one were able only to express his moral feelings on those occasions 
in which his feelings coincided with widely accepted moral stand- 
ards. On the other hand, it might seem that the second purpose 
(which we may call the descriptive) should always be combined 
with the expressive, since no one would make a moral judgment 
if he did not approve of the principles it invoked. But the ob- 
jection is obviously mistaken: first, because one might well invoke 
certain principles of conventional morality (which he morally 
disapproves of in general) to encourage someone else to perform 
a certain action which he (the judger) does morally approve of; 
and, second, because the descriptive function does not necessarily 
involve an imperative or recommendational quality—the function 
might at least on occasion be purely informative, so that one would 
not object.to invoking a principle which he disapproved of morally. 
Frequently, of course, the two functions can be combined in a 
given moral judgment, and when this is done we come close, in 
one respect, to ordinary usage which does involve an intimate 
connection between the principles one invokes and one’s moral 
feelings. 

In what follows I shall be concerned primarily to find an 
interpretation adequate to the descriptive purpose, since the ex- 
pressive has been pretty well explored by C. L. Stevenson and 
others. But first I want to make two remarks concerning the 
latter. 

If moral language is useful for the expression of moral feel- 
ings, it obscures matters to suggest an interpretation, designed to 
accord with this purpose, which includes the possibility of using 
moral language to express other feelings as well. Moral language 
is no doubt employed in non-moral ways (as, e.g., at the dinner- 
table, ‘‘This is good’’ to express one’s liking for something), but 
we are not interested in such uses. We are interested in finding 
an interpretation which does justice to moral feelings, thus raising 
the problem of a method for distinguishing these from other 
feelings. Now I think a distinctive feature of a moral feeling is 
that it has the ‘‘feel’’ of objectivity even though one may reject 
the idea that there is any actual basis for this ‘‘feel.’’ An inter- 
pretation which would include any strong feeling of approval or 
disapproval toward a particular state of affairs, so long as there is 
also a desire to make others feel the same way, would go far be- 
yond what is needed to give expression to one’s moral feelings. 
For the ‘‘feel’’ of objectivity is not reducible to the desire to 
make others feel the same way; rather, one desires to make others 
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approve or disapprove because one’s own preference has the ‘‘feel’’ 
of objectivity. 

My second point is that there is good reason for not giving an 

interpretation adequate to the expressive purpose an assertorial 
component. The requirement of ordinary usage that moral judg- 
ments be objective assertions of a special kind is not, as we have 
seen, met by an interpretation which limits objectivity to the 
assertion of approval or disapproval. In the passage in which he 
attempts to justify the assertorial part of his interpretation of 
ethical judgments, C. L. Stevenson states: 
The first pattern would remain roughly acceptable . . . if descriptive meaning 
were eliminated entirely. ‘Good’ would then suggest that the speaker ap- 
proved, simply because of the laudatory emotive meaning; but it would not 
descriptively mean anything about his approval. Note, however, that that 
would only repudiate certain linguistic rules by which the reference of ‘good’ 
to approval would otherwise be preserved. Since these rules are serviceable 
in pointing to agreement and disagreement in attitude, and since common usage 
makes them more natural than not, the first pattern will preserve them.5 


I do not see any reason why the assertorial interpretation is thought 
to be more ‘‘serviceable’’ than the merely expressive, and it seems 
to be false that ‘‘common usage makes them [i.e., these rules] 
more natural than not.’’ From the standpoint of typical usage, 
the fact that one morally approves or disapproves is simply not 


relevant to what is asserted, though it may be the basis for the 
assertion provided the approval or disapproval is believed to be 
objective in character. Thus there is good reason for not making 
‘I morally approve (or disapprove)’’ an assertorial component of 
our interpretation: moral judgments have been incidentally useful 
for expressimg moral feelings; they have not been—and I see 
no reason why we should want them to be—used as a method of 
asserting that one has certain moral feelings. Where we wish 
to report our moral feelings we can do so perfectly naturally 
without employing moral judgments. 


3. Turning to the formulation of a descriptive definition, I 
shall try to strike a balance somewhere between a definition which 
harmonizes with virtually everyone’s ethical attitudes and one 
which has sufficient content to permit of judgments which are not 
largely trivial. An interpretation in terms of the former aim 
alone would be relatively insignificant because of its limited con- 
tent; on the other hand a significant interpretation that reflects 

5 Ethics and Language, p. 96. Stevenson’s account is complicated by 
the fact that he aims to provide an interpretation which covers non-moral 28 
well as moral uses of ethical terms, providing some ground—in the area of non- 


moral usage—for his account of linguistic rules. But the two species of 
usage, for the sake of clarity, need to be distinguished. 
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the moral principles of only a few persons would be of only oc- 
casional use and interest to most persons, whereas one that reflects 
the principles which are most widespread would be of considerable 
interest even to those who stand opposed to those principles. But 
of course we must not expect this interpretation to do justice to 
typical usage. 

Among the plethora of ethical attitudes which we commonly or 
uncommonly find in our culture, at least two seem to me to be 
almost universally present. These are, first, the conviction that 
one ought to do what he believes to be most conducive to the 
general good or welfare or happiness, and, second, that one is 
obligated to do what he believes most conducive to his own good 
or welfare or happiness. Except for the question of their inter- 
relationship, I shall deliberately avoid the effort to sharpen and 
clarify these attitudes, which are frequently vague and often given 
quite different interpretations by different persons. What I 
assume is that the two attitudes point in certain fairly definite 
directions enabling thoughtful persons—when they do not disagree 
on merely factual matters—to reach more or less the same con- 
clusions in a considerable number of cases. The question of what 
is good for an individual begins but does not end with one’s own 
experience of satisfying activities, and this common starting point 
provides the basis for objective discussion. It would be a mistake, 
for the present purpose, to sharpen the conception of the individual 
and social good when hardly any thoughtful person who has 
reflected on these matters has in fact reached more than a limited 
number of quite tentative conclusions. 

It will be recalled that Henry Sidgwick, in The Methods of 
Ethics, reaches the conclusion that these same principles (though 
with a hedonistic interpretation) are morally basic.® Sidgwick 
then ponders their relative status, but finds no basis for making 
a final decision between them. Sidgwick is clearly dissatisfied with 
this conclusion, and for good reason: each principle seems cate- 
gorical, yet in the case of a conflict between them one is forced to 
make a choice. Now I think Sidgwick’s conclusion represents 
correctly the most widespread moral attitude on this question, and 
I would suggest that our definition combine the two principles as 
follows: an act is right’ when it accords with both principles, 


8 All references are to the seventh edition. See especially pp. 496-509. 

7 This should be qualified in terms of the useful distinction between 
“‘subjectively right’? and ‘‘objectively right’? to read ‘‘An act is subjec- 
tively right . . .,?? and the clause following the semi-colon should read ‘‘ An 
act is subjectively wrong. ...’’ See The Methods of Ethics, pp. 207 f., for 
& discussion of this distinction. : 
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but if accordance with both is impossible, it is then right when it 
accords with either or is a compromise between them; an act is 
wrong when it fails to accord with at least one principle and 
is not a compromise between them, but it is also wrong if it ac- 
cords with only one principle when accordance with both is 
possible. | 

I reject a possible alternative interpretation which might 
seem at least as plausible, namely, that moral acts be limited 
to those which accord with both principles, on the grounds, first, 
that we are in the habit of thinking that a moral act is possible 
under any of the above conditions whereas the alternative inter- 
pretation would sharply limit such acts, and, second, we should 
have to admit the category of a ‘‘partially’’ or ‘‘incompletely”’ 
moral act to distinguish, in cases of conflict, between the act 
which accords with one principle or represents a compromise and 
the act which does neither, but the conception of a ‘‘partially”’ 
or ‘‘incompletely’’ moral act inevitably suggests, contrary to the 
hypothesis, that a ‘‘fully’’ or ‘‘completely’’ moral act is possible. 

Because self-interest as a moral principle is commonly re- 
pudiated by ethicists, it is especially important to show why this 
principle should be incorporated into our interpretation. I 
would not dispute the contention that, forced to make a final 
choice between the two principles, most persons would affirm 
the principle of the general welfare as the more ultimate, although 
it is significant that not every well-informed, thoughtful person 
has done so. The point, however, is that most persons do not 
make the choice and can be forced to do so only hesitantly if at 
all. It seems most common to view the moral situation as one in 
which service to self and society do correspond in fact. And if we 
can convince someone that in a particular situation a conflict 
does obtain, he may well refuse to make a choice or do so with 
considerable uncertainty, and frequently on the side of self- 
realization. Even among ethicists few seem willing to concede 
that the moral life is not in fact at least as satisfying as any 
alternative, though many, evidently, think it could be less satisfy- 
ing in some possible world. The choice of the general welfare 
principle is understandable on practical grounds, for the alter- 
native of self-realization countenances the possibility that selfish 
acts will sometimes be encouraged, a consequence we do not like. 
But on the other hand how many people in encouraging their 
children to be moral would be willing to countenance even the 
possibility that there is a more likely route to their children’s 
happiness? Whatever the truth about the degree of correspond- 
ence between the two principles may be, these considerations seem 
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to me to justify the conclusion that the principle of self-realization 
is both widespread and basic in ordinary moral thinking; as 
Sidgwick discerned, we go beyond ordinary thought when we at- 
tempt to choose between it and the general welfare principle. 

No special defense of the general welfare principle as a part of 
our interpretation seems required ; almost everyone appears willing, 
in part and up to a point, to invoke this principle. We should, 
however, be clear as to why still other ethical points of view have 
not been included. Are we justified in omitting, e.g., the principles 
of retributive justice, of promise-keeping, and a variety of others 
which occasionally have been suggested as having a moral status 
independent of either of the two principles which have been in- 
cluded? For some persons, some of these other principles are at 
least as basic as the ones which we have included, but in our 
society today these others are less widespread and are to be 
omitted for this reason in accordance with the aim described 
above. One would of course object to any descriptive definition 
with which he did not agree emotionally if he believed that it 
would actually influence attitudes in ways contrary to his own 
moral preferences. The proposed definition would be acceptable to 
everyone, accordingly, only on the condition that moral language 
be employable in a merely informative way devoid of any impera- 
tive quality. That it might be employed without inevitably ap- 
pearing to be an attempt to influence attitudes or seeming to 
reflect the attitudes of the speaker is, I think, indicated by analogy 
with legal usage, where ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong’”’ often function 
merely as ellipses for ‘‘in accordance with the law’’ and ‘‘against 
the law’’ respectively. Doubtless such a usage would be for 
some time rather awkward and unnatural, but so also, of course, 
would be the expressive or any other usage which is extraordinary. 
And the acceptance of a descriptive definition does not preclude 
the possibility of attacking conventional morality so long as one 
may also use expressive language in appropriate contexts. 

4. In some contexts we would probably find it convenient to 
use moral language in a purely expressive way, in some contexts 
in a purely descriptive way, and in still others in both ways. Al- 
though the expressive usage would be misleading if employed 
without explanation, this would not, I think, constitute a serious 
objection to its employment without explanation in many contexts. 
For if it misleads the hearer into believing that the speaker is 
asserting something which he (the speaker) believes to be objec- 
tively based, the essential point is that the speaker—if he limits 
his use of expressive language in the manner described earlier— 
reaches his moral conclusions in approximately the same way that 
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the hearer does. The major difference between them concerns 
whether the method employed is or is not objective. Thus the 
hearer would have just as much respect for the moral conclusions 
of the intelligent, well-informed person who does not believe that 
morality is objective as he would for the conclusions of the same 
kind of person who does believe morality to be objective. And 
since one would never (honestly) express himself morally merely 
because he strongly approved of something and wanted others to do 
so as well, the presently recommended expressive usage would not 
have about it that air of deliberate dishonesty which attaches to 
judgments based on a definition employing only the criteria just 
mentioned. 

Nevertheless, there would be contexts in which the proposed 
usage would in effect be dishonest if one failed to explain the 
manner in which it diverged from ordinary usage. The implica- 
tion of ordinary usage that the speaker believes his judgments to 
be objective may of itself be an impressive consideration to those 
who respect the speaker’s capabilities or special training and would 
be inclined to believe moral judgments to be objective if the 
speaker thinks they are. Not only might the expressive usage 
indiscriminately employed lead persons to an opinion contrary to 
the opinion of the authority on whom they wish to rely; it might 
also, in those cases in which the desire to be moral is itself modified 
by the belief that moral judgments are not objective, lead them to 
act in a manner contrary to the manner in which they would act 
if they understood their authority’s meaning. But apart from 
contexts of this sort the misleading character of the expressive 
usage would not, I think, be significant enough to require that 
honest persons always engage in the tedious task of providing an 
explanation of their usage. 

On the other hand, if it is to serve its purpose at all, the pro- 
posed descriptive usage clearly requires explanation in any context 
in which it has not been previously explained. Other descriptive 
usages would doubtless be more useful in certain contexts, but I 
have given considerable attention to the present one simply be- 
cause it does seem to mirror clearly prevailing basic moral at- 
titudes. Consequently, one who wants to discuss practical moral 
questions from a standpoint which is of interest to virtually every- 
one may find it useful to employ this descriptive usage. For ex- 
ample, if one who believes his moral preferences to be subjective 
is asked for advice on some practical moral question, he may 
prefer not to state his own moral preferences but to describe the 
course of action mést likely to accord with the preferences of the 
person he is advising. Barring intimate knowledge of these pref- 
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erences, and in lieu of a protracted theoretical discussion, the 
adoption of the present interpretation would appear to be his 
best method for giving useful advice. 

Since the descriptive usage is merely a convenient way of con- 
densing information which can be conveyed without using moral 
language, one may wonder whether there is any real point in 
its adoption. On the other hand, the expression of moral atti- 
tudes by means of language may seem almost to require the use of 
moral language. But it is, after all, in this latter case, too, a 
question of convenience. Language is flexible enough to enable 
one to express his moral feelings without using specifically moral 
language, and indeed the avoidance of specifically moral language 
might do much to prevent the misunderstanding which its use 
tends to engender. The basic question concerning both usages is 
whether their convenience outweighs the misunderstanding and 
confusion which tend to result from the departure from ordinary 
usage. 


DANIEL Kapine 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





REASONING IN MORAL MATTERS 
I. INTRODUCTION 


QUARTER of a century ago the questions most commonly 

raised by ethical philosophers had to do with the properties 
people were referring to when they used words like ‘‘good’’ and 
“‘right’’ in what were called ‘‘typically ethical contexts.’’ Moral 
judgments were seen, in those days, as descriptions of men, ends, 
actions, etc. This view was contested by the later emotive theory, 
which sprang from the critical premise that except in grammatical 
form moral judgments were nothing like descriptions. Once seen 
as the study of certain properties and relations, ethics became for 
the emotivists the study of how certain expressions function: the 
study, in other words, of what goes on when people argue, discuss, 
or judge with respect to moral matters. 

The emotivist picture of moral discourse is by now well known. 
As the title hints, I intend in this paper to look at another kind 
of picture, one presented in a number of recent ethical writings. 
The authors agree with emotivists that moral judgments are not 
descriptions and agree that ethics is the study of what goes on in 
moral discourse. But they differ from men like C. L. Stevenson 
in holding that some moral judgments (and some arguments made 
for or against them) are reasonable in a way in which others are 
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not. The validity which a moral judgment or argument can have 
is said to derive from the moral principles which obtain within 
the society in question. The view can be regarded as growing out 
of the discovery that different areas of discourse can be governed 
by dissimilar principles of procedure (with the implication that 
descriptive discourse is not a sacred cow). 

Vital as it is to the MP position, the relation between the moral 
principles of a society and the validity of moral judgments has 
seldom been carefully studied. I intend in this paper to discuss 
one part of the question, having to do with how reasoning proceeds 
in moral matters. 


II. Morau REASONING 


A basic feature of many moral principles in most societies 
is that they are not ‘‘hard and fast,’’ but are open to certain 
exceptions. For example, while lying may generally be regarded 
as reprehensible, there are certain exceptional circumstances in 
which it may be condoned or even applauded (‘‘white lies’’ and 
noble lies). This seemed striking evidence that the relation 
between moral principles and moral judgments was not one of 
‘‘strict entailment,’’ and led some writers to speak of a ‘‘loose’’ 
inference from principles to judgments. 

As R. M. Hare points out, due to the connotations of ‘‘loose- 
ness’’ in moral life, this way of talking suggests that moral reason- 
ing is pursued in an inconsistent or even casual way.? He goes 
on to assert that the permissible exceptions to moral principles, 
far from arising in an inconsistent or random way, arise only 
under special circumstances and give no evidence of ‘‘looseness.”’ 
For example, if my telling the truth in a given situation will lead 
to a great amount of needless pain for others, the moral principle 
of not lying may be suspended. But the reasoning in such situa- 
tions is more careful and deliberate than usual. In the sense 
of the word most common to moral matters, there is no reason to 
call it ‘‘loose.”’ 

But of course the unhappy connotations of the word ‘‘loose’’ 
have nothing to do with the intention of writers who have used 
the word (or others like it) in describing moral reasoning. A 
contrast is always made with logical implication (or ‘‘strict en- 
tailment’’), which should give a clue to the intended meaning. 
The claim of these writers is not that moral reasoning is haphazard, 
but that it differs from deduction in some more plausible way. 

1I prefer ‘‘principle’’ to ‘‘rule’’ or ‘‘law,’’ but perhaps ‘‘precept”’ 
would do as well. The general view will henceforth be called the MP position. 

2 Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), p. 52. 
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If a ‘‘moral syllogism’’ (with a moral principle and a statement 
of the facts of a situation as premises and a moral judgment as 
conclusion) is called a case of deduction, it might seem natural to 
regard moral reasoning as a kind of deduction. I take it that Hare 
holds some such view: perhaps nothing so bold as the claim that 
moral reasoning is a kind of deduction, but certainly that it is very 
much like deduction and can best be analyzed in terms of deductive 
models. It is just this sort of claim that I think is being denied 
by those who speak of the ‘‘looseness’’ of moral reasoning, and the 
issue is not so trivial as some of Hare’s arguments would give one 
to believe. 

The problem is this: How should we construe the moral reason- 
ing which leads, in special situations, to the granting of excep- 
tions to moral principles? What makes a situation ‘‘special’’ is 
usually the fact that more than one moral principle is relevant, 
but all cannot be followed: to give Hare’s example, exceptions 
are made to the principle of not lying in situations in which telling 
the truth would be tactless, or detrimental to a war effort, or would 
place innocent people at the mercy of a homocidal maniac. The 
way in which Hare generalizes the point is extremely important. 
He claims that the permissible exceptions to moral principles are 


not haphazard (which few would deny), but fall into certain 
classes: 


We do not say ‘Speak the truth in general, but it doesn’t matter if you say 
what is false once in a way’; we say rather ‘Speak the truth in general, but 
there are certain classes of cases in which this principle does not hold; for 
example, you may say what is false in order to save life, and there are other 
exceptions which you must learn to recognize.’ 8 


On this view moral reasoning is not as simple as a ‘‘moral 
syllogism,’’ but does proceed along these general lines. We reason 
to a moral judgment from the facts of a situation, the moral princi- 
ple(s) which the facts determine as relevant, and our knowledge of 
the classes of permissible exceptions which are associated with the 
moral principle(s). If someone knows all the facts of an ‘‘ethical 
situation,’’ and knows the moral principles of his society and what 
exceptions are admitted to them, he can have no reasonable doubt 
as to what moral judgment(s) will count as valid. 

This kind of view relates moral reasoning intimately with de- 
duction: a main characteristic of deductive reasoning is that once 
the premises (axioms) are given, the conclusions (theorems) are 
completely determined. But it should not pass without argument 
that in ordinary societies moral judgments are ever so completely 
determined. When misleading connotations are disposed of, this 


8 Ibid., p. 51. 
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is the issue remaining between MP theorists like Hare and those 
who have used the word ‘‘loose’’ (or others like it) in describing 
moral reasoning. 

No matter how much someone knows about the moral principles 
of his society and the exceptions admitted to them, and about the 
facts of a situation, it seems unlikely that never a doubt would 
enter his mind as to what moral judgment to make. Hare would 
have to say the man had a perfect moral education, but I think the 
rest of us would sooner call him morally smug. In explaining why 
most moral principles aren’t hard and fast, he speaks of ‘‘excep- 
tions which you must learn to recognize.’’ I take him to be saying 
just this: to every moral principle there are attached certain classes 
of cases in which an exception to the principle will be allowed. 
To know the classes of exceptions to a given principle is to know 
in precisely which kinds of situation the principle will hold, which 
amounts to knowing a set of necessary and sufficient conditions for 
applying the principle. In other words, Hare is saying that if we 
spelled out moral principles in their full detail, we would see that 
they really are hard and fast. 

I want to offer an argument against this view, based on an 
idea developed by H. L. A. Hart, the idea of the ‘‘defeasible con- 
cept.’?* Hart’s paper analyzes some philosophical perplexities 
concerned with human action; but only the first section, a dis- 
cussion of the nature of legal concepts, will be germane to my 
purpose. 

The legal notion of contract is the example of a defeasible con- 
cept which Hart examines. Before a valid contract can be said 
to exist there are certain conditions to be met, but there are also 
a number of circumstances in which a contract is said not-to exist 
(or to be invalid) even though the earlier conditions have been 
met: 
When the student has learnt that in English law there are positive conditions 
required for the existence of a valid contract, ic. at least two parties, an 
offer by one, acceptance by the other, a memorandum in writing in some 
eases and consideration, his understanding of the legal concept of contract 
is still incomplete. ... For these conditions, although necessary, are not 


always sufficient and he has still to learn what can defeat a claim that there 
is a valid contract, even though all these conditions are met.5 


Thus even if all the positive conditions are met, a claim in 
contract can still be defeated in court if it is shown, for example, 
that the defendant was legally insane or coerced or a victim of 
misrepresentation, or that changing circumstances have rendered 

4 Hart, ‘‘The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights,’’ Aristotelian So- 


ciety Proceedings, XLIX (1948-49). 
5 Loo. cit., p. 174. 
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the contract impossible of fulfillment, or that the contract was made 
for an immoral purpose or would result in social injustice, etc. In 
many cases satisfaction of the positive conditions suffices for the 
validity of a contract; but, if a claim of exception is entertained by 
the court, the plaintiff may be further required to show, for ex- 
ample, that the defendant was not legally insane when the contract 
was signed, or that he was not a victim of misrepresentation, etc. 
This leads Hart to call contract a ‘‘defeasible’’ concept, and one 
might also speak of defeasible claims. | 

The difference between defeasible concepts and others might 

_be gotten at by a comparison. I want to compare the claim that 
there is a valid contract with the claim that a certain number 
is a solution of an algebraic equation. For the latter claim to be 
valid, there is a set of necessary and sufficient conditions to be met: 
in this case, it contains the single condition that the equation goes 
to zero when the number is put for the variable being solved for. 
For the former claim to hold, we have seen that a set of necessary 
conditions can be specified. But what will suffice for a contract 
to be valid varies from case to case, and so the notion of sufficient 
conditions seems not to fit here. In advance of a court judgment 
it is impossible to predict what the plaintiff will have to establish 
(beyond that the ‘‘ positive’’ conditions are met) for his claim of a 
valid contract to be upheld. In the case of an algebraic equation, 
of course, it is evident what someone will have to do in establishing 
his claim that a certain number is a root. 

Hart maintains it is illegitimate to characterize defeasible 
concepts in terms of necessary and sufficient conditions. The 
implication is that the various exceptions which can defeat, for 
example, a claim that a contract is valid, possess no common 
property the absence of which is required for the claim to be 
valid. Previous writers in jurisprudence have thought differently, 
and thought to pinpoint contractual validity through such require- 
ments as that ‘‘consent must be true, full, and free.’’ Hart 
comments : 


But unless most carefully qualified, such a general formula may be pro- 
foundly misleading; for the positive looking doctrine ‘consent must be true, 
full and free’ is only accurate as a statement of the law if treated as a 
compendious reference to the defences with which claims in contract may be 
weakened or met, whereas it suggests that there are certain psychological 
elements required by the law as necessary conditions of contract and that the 
defences are merely admitted as negative evidence of these.¢ 


For the plain point of fact is that in a contract case, the plaintiff 
is obliged to show only that the basic conditions of contract are met 
(an offer made and accepted, perhaps in writing, etc.), unless an 

¢ Loc. cit., p. 177. : 
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exception is claimed by the defendant. The defendant may have 
been hypnotized when the contract was signed, but if his attorney 
doesn’t mention it, the contract will probably be found valid. 
Someone might say of the case that there isn’t really a valid 
contract, keeping something like ‘‘true, full, and free consent”’ 
as a necessary condition of validity. But according to Hart, 

it would be a misunderstanding of the judicial process to say of such a case 


that the parties were merely treated as if there were a contract. There is a 
contract in the timeless sense of ‘is’ appropriate to judicial decisions.” 


Returning now to ethics, my point can be briefly put. The 
analysis of moral reasoning urged by Hare depended on the 
notion of necessary and sufficient conditions for the application of a 
moral principle, which the members of a society can learn to 
recognize. These amount to necessary and sufficient conditions for 
the validity of moral judgments. But against this kind of view, 
I think it can be argued that moral judgments are better seen as 
defeasible claims in Hart’s sense, and that strictly there are no 
sets of conditions which are necessary and sufficient for their 
validity. In this very special sense moral reasoning could be 
described as ‘‘loose,’’ although the use of this word should hardly 
be encouraged. 

For a claim in contract to be recognized, certain conditions 
must be fulfilled (an offer made and accepted, etc.). Similarly, 
anyone who voices a moral judgment must be prepared to back it 
up with a reason, which on the MP view is to invoke a moral 
principle of the society in its support. Otherwise his utterance is 
likely to be dismissed as ‘‘merely emotive,’’ just as a groundless 
claim in contract is likely to be thrown out of court. In order 
to be seriously entertained, a moral judgment must be based on a 
principle. But if moral judgments are seen as defeasible claims, 
it must be further shown that one cannot add other conditions to 
this one and arrive at a set of conditions which are each necessary 
and jointly suffice for a judgment to be valid. 

A certain disparity between legal and moral judgment might 
lead to disbelief in what I am urging. A judge bases decisions 
on evidence which is in fact presented, and so a claim in contract, 
for example, may be validated even though the defendant could 
have claimed an exception and gotten off. In such cases it is wrong 
to say there only seems to be a valid contract and right to say there 
is one. But the situation is different with moral reasoning in most 
societies, where the ‘‘moral judge’’ is not presented evidence by two 
adversaries, but is obliged to uncover the facts for himself. In 
these circumstances, one is tempted to say that the moral judgment 


7 Loc. cit., p. 182. 
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against which no exception is claimed only seems to be valid, is only 
treated as if it were valid, etc. We are more inclined to call valid 
the judgment against which no exception could be upheld. But 
if this is right, then for a moral judgment to be valid it is necessary 
and sufficient that it be based on a moral principle of the society 
and that no exception could be upheld against it. It would 
follow that moral judgments cannot be defeasible claims. 

This objection is less forceful than it might seem. It should 
first of all be remembered that the notion of validity applies only 
to judgments shown to be worth entertaining, as the dictates of 
moral principles of the society: only unchallenged ones of these 
would I propose to call valid. But this qualification doesn’t dispel 
all feeling of paradox. Cases can still be imagined in which a 
judgment (based on a moral principle) is so plainly unacceptable 
that we would refuse to call it valid, even if in fact it goes un- 
challenged. | 

In our imaginings, however, there is a considerable danger 
of viewing hypothetical cases from the moral perspective of our 
own society. We feel that a certain moral judgment is ‘‘plainly 
unacceptable’’ (and so invalid whether challenged or not) largely 
because we know we would take exception to it and expect to be 
upheld: the judgment wouldn’t go unchallenged in our society. 
But on the MP view it is only what happens in the society of the 
example which matters. If the people of that society don’t 
challenge the judgment, how are we to know they don’t ep it, 
even if we never would? 

A claim of exception itself stands or falls with a corresponding 
moral judgment: if necessary and sufficient conditions for the 
validity of moral judgments are assumed, one would know what 
exceptions could be maintained. But this amounts to assuming 
that moral judgments are not defeasible. Without the circularity, 
on the other hand, it is hard to see how one would ascertain which 
exceptions could be maintained and which not. When someone 
claims that an equation has a certain number as root, a calculation 
will tell whether his claim could be challenged and disproved. 
But when a moral judgment is made there is no analogous way of 
knowing whether a certain claim of exception, if raised, would be 
upheld. At best there can be a shrewd guess, based on what has 
happened in similar cases in the past; but there is no guesswork in 
simple algebra. Nor is there just a practical problem in seeing 
whether certain rigorous criteria for ‘‘sustainable challenges’’ 
are in fact met, although someone might distort the issue by so 
maintaining. The problem is precisely that there are no such 
criteria to be met. 
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The objection against regarding moral judgments as defeasible 
claims invoked cases in which we would tend to say of unchallenged 
judgments that they only seemed to be valid, or were only treated 
as if they were valid. It should again be remembered that, as 
opposed to ‘‘emotive utterances’? and the like, the moral judg- 
ments here in question are ones which, being based on accepted 
moral principles, have been recognized as worth considering: the 
legal analogue is the claim which is admitted into court. The next 
point is that on the MP view there is no way of distinguishing 
between valid judgments and those which ‘‘only seem to be.’’ If 
the members of a society treat a judgment ‘‘as if it were’’ valid, 
this is the best possible evidence that it is valid. 

Along these lines I believe that an argument could be made 
for regarding the moral judgment as a kind of defeasible claim. 

‘But between moral reasoning and legal procedure there are also 

other points of similarity which could be brought out. In moral 
life as in the law, for example, there are often times when, no 
matter how sparse the available facts, decisions or choices must 
be made. In the courtroom this is plainly the case, and there are 
ethical situations in which even refusing to decide is making a 
decision. The apparent similarity between moral judgments and 
deduced conclusions led some philosophers, such as Hare, to see 
moral reasoning in terms of deductive models; but had the element 
of decision been stressed, another kind of analysis might have 
been preferred from the outset. No logician is ever unable no 
matter what he does to avoid making some deduction or other. 

Perhaps a more striking similarity is one tied up with the 
notion of precedence. While in one sense the law of a community 
can be read off, in another sense we cannot know the law. without 
observing how it is applied in practice (hence the term ‘‘judge- 
made law’’). The key role of legal precedence in guiding inter- 
pretations and decisions is reflected in the numbers of students who 
learn law through the so-called ‘‘case method.’’ Precedence also 
plays a key role in moral discourse. To say that a given moral 
principle obtains is to say there is a precedent of accepting a cer- 
tain kind of moral judgment in a certain kind of situation. Of 
course old precedent isn’t always followed: an exception to a 
moral principle may be granted, and in time a new precedent may 
develop from this beginning. In this way moral principles, like 
legal ones, are refined and developed through use. Since no one 
ean say for sure when society will depart from an old precedent 
and adopt a new one, it seems odd to think of moral principles as 
premises of deductions. One can learn geometry without studying 
the practice of geometers. 
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III. Conciusion 


I have argued that a close analogy holds between moral reason- 
ing and the procedure of English law. Since it discourages the 
use of deductive models (modified ‘‘moral syllogisms’’), the argu- 
ment in effect proposes that we abandon the simplicity which comes 
with a position like Hare’s, in favor of a less familiar territory. 
The MP position doubtless looks simpler than it should in other 
ways. For example, such stock locutions as ‘‘the given society”’ 
and ‘‘the society in question,’’ essential to its characterization of 
valid moral reasoning, probably need further study. How many 
societies does one person belong to? We speak of western society, 
primitive society, bohemian society, lower class society, literary so- 
ciety, human society or the society of men, and countless others. 
One person can belong to many societies at once; the question is, 
which of them is ‘‘the given society’’ which serves, for that person, 
as the fountainhead of moral value. The answer, I strongly sus- 
pect, is that ‘‘the given society’’ is a philosophers’ fiction. But if 
this is so, then the MP position surely looks simpler at this point 
than it properly can be: a simple fiction has been put for a complex 
maze of fact. 

We may as well be reconciled to the complexity which will be a 
feature of any accurate picture of reasoning in moral matters. 
Ethics would be simpler if moral judgments could be construed 
as a special kind of description, but there is convincing evidence 
that they cannot be. Lacking this, it might at least be hoped 
that their validity could be described in terms of necessary and 
sufficient conditions, the familiar apparatus of deductive logic; 
if even this proves too much to hope, one might still aspire to show 
that their validity is related, although not deductively, to the moral 
principles of one society in each case. But if my final suggestion 
has a point the flight into complication must go even farther, to 
the extent of recognizing many different societies and ethical tradi- 
tions which may overlap and conflict, all of which may serve as 
determinants of moral value and the validity of moral judgments. 


THomas BE. Patton 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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The Humanity of Man. RateH Barton Perry. Edited by Evelyn 
Ann Masi. New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1956. ix, 181 
pp. $3.75. 


This is a book about human freedom, composed as an ‘‘effort 
to prevent or correct’’ man’s suicidal impulse to destroy his own 
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‘‘faculties of salvation.’’ The subject is one concerning which 
Professor Perry has richly earned the right to speak. Little that 
he says is new (three of the book’s five chapters have been pub- 
lished elsewhere), but his words are timely, eloquent, and rooted 
in mature convictions. 

Human freedom, he argues, consists in ‘‘the exercise of en- 
lightened choice,’’ and that in turn depends upon an awareness of 
possible options and the capacities of imagination and sympathy. 
Its obstacles are apathy, preoccupation with self or with means, 
and the replacing of ends by means. It is this freedom which 
‘‘constitutes the dignity of man, qua man.’’ This is his humanity; 
and ‘‘the humanities’’ are properly ‘‘whatever conduces to free- 
dom’’ in this sense. ‘‘It is no part of the essential meaning of 
humanism to prescribe what the truth shall be, or what shall be 
its evidence.’’ That degrades humanism into a ‘‘cult of dogma”’ 
when it should be a spirit of intellectual inquiry. 

It follows that all studies can qualify as humanities when 
teacher and student cultivate responsible freedom together; but 
it is sensible to give ‘‘prominence in a curriculum of liberal educa- 
tion to those studies (such as literature and philosophy) which are 
so stubbornly humanistic that they can scarcely fail to distill some 
humanism even between uninspired teachers and unreceptive stu- 
dents.’’ Professor Perry is especially concerned to overcome the 
traditional opposition of the humanities (in some quarters) to 
science, technology, democracy, humanitarianism, and romanticism. 
Yet he is obliged to recognize that ‘‘the inhumanity of natural 
science lies in the fact that it perpetually dehumanizes itself,’’ so 
that the natural scientist must constantly struggle to achieve 
humaneness. ; 

A weakness for which the author is not responsible, but which 
the book does little to remedy, lies in the multiple and confusing 
meanings of ‘‘humanism.’’ The ancient classicists, the Renaissance 
scholars, the followers of More and Babbitt, and the scientific anti- 
supernaturalists each have firm holds on separate corners of the 
label, and have torn it to shreds. How can any small group of 
men make good an exclusive claim to so broad a classification? 
Professor Perry’s own ‘‘humanism,’’ which includes and excludes 
something of each of them, only complicates further an already 
intolerable imbroglio in semantics. The humanity of man, as 
freedom of choice, is bountifully manifested in the diverse and con- 
flicting ways in which men lay claim to the title of human. 


Haroutp A. LARRABEE 
UNION COLLEGE 
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Philosophic Inquiry ; an Introduction to Philosophy. Lewis WHITE 
Breck. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. xvi, 470 pp. 
(Prentice-Hall Philosophy Series.) $4.50. 


The distinctive virtue of this introductory textbook is the apt 
way in which it imports various philosophical theories for exposition 
into its pages, and the intelligent ‘‘questions and topics for dis- 
cussion’’ appended to each chapter. Its own general position is the 
spittin’ image of Dewey’s, couched at times in the vocabulary of 
objective relativism and of Murphy’s The Uses of Reason. So we 
have here the same broad conception of nature, accommodating 
almost everything that the idealists and supernaturalists are con- 
cerned about, but with the demotion of their ‘‘antecedent realities’’ 
and absolutes to functions and methods. The influence of Kant 
on the author, an excellent Kant scholar, is not appreciable here, 
except perhaps in the way he distinguishes value judgments from 
the factual, a little more sharply—only a little—than Dewey. On 
the whole, it is Kant who suffers the instrumentalist modification, 
as in the author’s quotation from him: ‘‘I cannot teach philosophy ; 
I can only teach philosophizing.”’ 

The nature of philosophy (philosophizing), featured in its re- 
lation to the unacademic problems concerning all thinking people, 
and of the alleged ways of knowing, gets treated in the first six 
chapters, where the conventional substitutes for real inquiry are 
rejected in favor of scientific method. The exposition of applied 
(hypothetico-deductive) thinking is adequate, but the little smat- 
tering of formal logic worse than useless in this context. In the 
seventh chapter, the method of inquiry is extended to values, with 
considerable enlargement for the notion of scientific intelligence, 
but in a way that, unfortunately, leaves the impression that 
hypotheses in this area cannot possibly be ‘‘good’’ by the criteria 
laid down in chapter four; and no other criteria are systematically 
presented. Subjectivism and objectivism in value-theory are re- 
jected in favor of the objective-relativistic solution of the problem. 
The oniy ‘‘absolute value’’ that the author is inclined to recognize 
is that of continued, undogmatic inquiry itself, which is the essence 
of his ‘‘critical naturalism.’’ 

Chapter eight raises the general metaphysical question about 
the nature of the universe and man’s place in it; and the last five 
chapters are devoted to the answers—theological dualism, idealism 
(two chapters), physical and dialectical materialism (the old or 
uncritical naturalism), and critical naturalism as objective rela- 


tivism, tinctured at the end with Dewey’s thinking on the religious 
question. 
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The main weakness of the book shows up in the light of its own 
professed standard of philosophical excellence, which is an un- 
dogmative openness or alertness toward alternatives. In these 
pages there is no exploration of the new logic of language (‘‘Ox- 
ford philosophy’’), with its suggestion of a new analysis of ethical 
and value judgments, beyond positivism and the semiotics of 
Stevenson and Morris. Instead of even considering the possibility 
that in, say, ethics, our trouble is ignorance of the logic of moral 
judgments, the author leaves us with the old notion that it is 
harder to be objective in this area than in dealing with ‘‘facts’’; 
a necessary or natural bias breeds the trouble. An exonerating 
circumstance for this omission is that this book was published four 
years ago. But there was a new alternative conspicuous in the 
philosophical arena before then, in Britain and the United States. 

However, if the teacher introducing philosophy takes it upon 
himself to add the consideration of this omitted alternative for the 
benefit of his class and in justice to the subject, this text can serve 
him well. 


Viren C. ALDRICH 
KENYON COLLEGE 
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C. Ottaviano: Einstein filosofo. C. Ottaviano: Bilancio di 
Benedetto Croce. Adele Canilli: La fondazione metafiscia della 
conoscenza. G. da Palma Campania: La dottrina sull’unita 
dell’intelletto in Sigieri di Brabante (II). M. Giorgiantonio: 
Intorno ad un tentativo di ricostruzione della meccanica e della 
fisica di Spinoza. JZ. Paggiaro: La religione di Kant é religione 
senza Dio?—X XIII, 1 (Gennaio-Marzo 1955). C. Ottaviano: 
Dedicato ai giovani, ossia: La dottrina del male necessario. 
G. A. De Vici: Senza commento, ossia: Benedetto Croce cono- 
sceva il tedesco? W. Briining: I tipi fondamentali dell’antro- 
pologia filosofica del presente. M. Untersteiner: Il problema 
del conoscere in Senofane. G. Natoli: Il valore estetico del 
simbolo nell’arte di Dante. G. Soleri: Naturale e sopranaturale 
da S. Tommaso al Gaetano. Angela M. Colantoni Stevani: 
Emile Meyerson e il problema dell’identico e del diverso.— 
XXIII, 2 (Aprile-Giugno 1955). BR. da Castelbuono: Fran- 
cesco Orestano a un decennio dalla morte (25 agosto 1945). F. 
Lem di Spadafora: Il superamento dell’alterita nel conoscere. 
A. M. Dell’Oro: La teoria fisica e la sua interpretazione. E£. 
Jeauneau: Simples notes sur la cosmogonie de Thierry de 
Chartres. E. Bertola: La dottrina dello ‘‘spirito’’ in Ales- 
sandro di Hales. A. Crocco: La formazione dottrinale di 
Gioacchino da Fiore e le fonti della sua teologia trinitaria.— 
XXIII, 3-4 (Luglio-Dic. 1955). A. Frescht: La ‘‘Metafisica 
dell’essere parziale’’ di Carmelo Ottaviano. L. Sturzo: Note e 
suggerimenti di politica pratica. @. Majorana: Intorno a una 
nuova ipotesi cosmogonica, ossia: Un’insospettata relazione tra 
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le due pit grandi forze della natura. G. Soleri: Il Nous aris- 
totelico e le sue interpretazioni. G. da Palma: L’origine delle 
idee secondo Sigieri di Brabante. P. Mazzarella: L’Umanesimo 
e la concezione dello stato. A. Casiglio: Il ‘‘Saggio di filosofia 
vera’’ di Arthur Collier. J. K. Feibleman: Reflections after 
Wittgenstein. C. Ottaviano: Cose da pazzi, ovvero: Benedetto 
Croce, 1’idolo degli Italiani sciocchi—X XIV, 1 (Gennaio-Marzo 
1956). C. Ottaviano: Giudizio intorno alla Logistica. G. E. 
Mueller: Analogia Entis and Dialectic. A. Pastore: Dalla 
morale della legge alla morale dell’amore e del lavoro. E. 
Turolla: Introduzione a una lettura di Dionigi Areopagita. B. 
Peach: Common Sense and Practical Reason in Reid and Kant. 
G. Capone Braga: Heine, Hegel e Swedenborg.—XXIV, 2 
(Aprile-Giugno 1956). Q. Majorana: Cinquanta anni di Rela- 
tivita e sulla soglia di una nuova visione della fisica. A. Maros 
Dell’Oro: Le visioni della natura. A. Fieschi: Etica, politica e 
pedagogia nella ‘‘ Metafisica’’ di Carmelo Ottaviano. FE. Cione: 
La conoscenza storica e la metafisica cristiana. F. Pelster: Una 
‘*Quaestio’’ inedita di S. Tommaso d’Aquino sulla cognizione 
dell’essenza dell’anima. A. Crocco: Profilo storico del Gio- 
achinismo dall’‘‘Anno dell’Alleluja’’ a Cola di Rienzo. R. 
Wisser: Goethe oggidi. P. Mazzarella: Antonio, Rosmini e la 
metafisica classica. P. Mazzarella: Morale, diritto ed economia 
nel pensiero di Giorgio Del Vecchio. Anna Di Stefano: Quello 
che Benedetto Croce sconosceva in materia di filosofia del diritto. 


Stuprum GENERALE. Especially: VII, 5 (Juni 1954). M. Thiel: 





Die Technik und die reine Kunst (Schluss). H. Robbers: 
Natur im Blickfeld der Philosophie und Theologie. H. RB. 
Woltjer: Physik und Natur.—VII, 6 (Juli 1954). K. Ross- 
mann: Bemerkungen zum Problem der philosophischen Inter- 
pretation in Bezug auf das Verhiltnis von Philosophie und 
Wissenschaft. E. Buddeberg: Méglichkeiten und Grenzen phi- 
losophischer Interpretation von Dichtung. J. Esser: Interpre- 
tation im Recht. K. Zweigert: Juristische Interpretation— 
VII, 7 (August 1954). E. Topitsch: Historismus—VII, 8 
(Sept. 1954). M. Lora Tamayo: Die berufliche Moral des 
Forschers. A. Wellek: Der Stand der psychologischen Diag- 
nostik im Wberblick. W. Toman: Zum Problem der psycho- 
analytischen Theorie. M. J. Hillebrand: Die seelisch-geistige 
Entwicklung in anthropologischer Betrachtung. W. Schweitzer: 
Die Bedeutung des Historismus fiir die Theologie—VII, 9 
(Nov. 1954). J. Ebbinghaus: Kant und das 20. Jahrhundert. 
W. Kroebel: Kant und die moderne Physik. Die kritische 
Naturphilosophie und ihre Beziehung zu den naturphilosophi- 
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schen Problemen der Gegenwartsphysik. L. Landgrebe: Die 
Geschichte im Denken Kants. W. Brécker: Der europiische 
Nihilismus und die kantische Philosophie. H. Blumenberg: 
Kant und die Frage nach dem ‘‘gnadigen Gott.’-—VII, 10 
(Dez. 1954). ZL. Weisgerber: Innere Sprachform als Stil 
sprachlicher Anverwandlung der Welt. M. Graf Solms: Geistes- 
geschichtliche und soziologische Betrachtungen iiber das Stil- 
problem. W. Flemming: Dichtung und Zeitraum. A. Erler: 
Zeitstil und Rechtsstil. K. EH. Rothschuh: Uber Stilformen und 
Stilwandlungen im Arztlichen Denken.—VIII, 1 (Jan. 1955). 
W. Hofmann: ‘‘Manier’’ und ‘‘Stil’’ in der Kunst des 20. 
Jahrhunderts. F. Martini: Persdnlichkeitsstil und Zeitstil 
(Perspektiven auf ein literaturwissenschaftliches Thema). R. 
Schottlaender: Vertrauen und Vertrauensschwund. W. Taeu- 
ber: Weltgeltung der wirtschaftlichen Zivilisation—VIII, 3 
(April 1955). W. J. Revers: Uber das Problem des Stils im 
personlichen Lebenslauf. J. 0. Fleckenstein: Stilprobleme des 
Barock bei der Entdeckung der Infinitesimalrechnung. J. 
Miiller-Blattau: Der Begriff des Stils in der Musikgeschichte. 
M. Thiel: Der philosophische Stil. K. v. Fritz: Tragische 
Schuld und poetische Gerechtigkeit in der griechischen Tra- 
godie, I. Teil—VIII, 4 (Mai 1955). K. v. Fritz: Tragische 
Schuld . . . (Schluss).—VIII, 7 (August 1955). EH. W. Beth: 
Die Stellung der Logik im Gebaude der heutigen Wissenschaft. 
F. Schneider: Philosophie und Fachwissenschaft. M. Scheele: 
Neue Wege zur Hinheit der Wissenschaften—VIII, 8 (Sept. 
1955). F. Hund: Die Zeit in der Begriffswelt des Physikers. 
G. Schaltenbrand: Grenzen der Maschinentheorie des Nerven- 
systems.—VIII, 9 (Okt. 1955). W. Perpeet: Was ist Zeit? 
A. Wenzl: Die Objektivitét der Zeit. B. v. Freytag Léring- 
hoff: Wher einige Wesensziige des Gesprichs. J. Lohmann: 
‘‘Sprache’’ und ‘‘Zeit.’? G. Rosenkranz: Das Zeitverstandnis 
Ostasiens. H. Brunner: Zum Zeitbegriff der Agypter.—VIII, 
10 (Nov. 1955). EH. Minkowski: Zum Problem der erlebten 
Zeit. J. Ebbinghaus: Das Probleme der Todesstrafe. J. 
Baltad-Elias: Ein genialer Vorlaiufer unseres wissenschaftlichen 
Zeitalters: Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). H. Blumenberg: 
Der kopernikanische Umsturz und die Weltstellung des Men- 
schen. Eine Studie zam Zusammenhang von Naturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte——VIII, 11 (Dez. 1955). G. Séhngen: 
Wesen und Akt in der scholastischen Lehre von der participatio 
und analogia entis. DL. Berg: Die Analogielehre des heiligen 
Bonaventura. F. Leist: Analogia entis. F. Fliickiger: Analogia 
entis und analogia fidei bei Karl Barth. W. Joest: Sein und 
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Akt in der Existenz des Menschen vor Gott (Zur Interpretation 
der reformatorischen Anthropologie). H. Sedlmayr: Analogie, 
Kunstgeschichte und Kunst. F. Wagner: Analogie als Methode 
geschichtlichen Verstehens—IX, 2 (Feb. 1956). W. Steg- 
miller: Sprache und Logik. B. Juhos: Der ‘‘positive’’ und 
der ‘‘negative’’ Aussagengebrauch. JL. Vietoris: Haufigkeit 
und Wahrscheinlichkeit. J. Engel: Analogie und Geschichte. 
M. Thiel: Ontologische Ordnungsschematismen.—IX, 3 (Marz 
1956). I. M. Bochenski: Gedanken zur mathematisch-logischen 
Analyse der Analogie. B. Juhos: Uber Analogieschliisse. A. 
Kratzer: Das Bild in der Physik. Th. A. Wohlfahrt: Analogie 
als Begriff und Methode der vergleichenden Anatomie. F. 
Darmstaedter: Die Analogie im Recht.—IX, 4 (Mai 1956). 
W. E. Miihlmann: Schicht-Gedanke und Geschichte. Ein 
Beitrag zur historischen Psychologie. A. v. Martin: Zur Sozio- 
logie der Moral.—IX, 5 (Juni 1956). H. v. Bracken: Umwelt 
und Schichten der menschlichen Persénlichkeit. A. Wellek: 
Das Schichtenproblem in der Charakterologie. O. Kroh: Das 
Leib-Seele-Problem in entwicklungspsychologischer Sicht. Fr. 
Darmstaedter: Das Naturrecht als juristisches Schichtenprob- 
lem.—IX, 6 (Juli 1956). H. Wagner: Die Schichtentheoreme 
bei Platon, Aristoteles und Plotin. K.Holzamer: Der Schichten- 
Gedanke in der scholastisch-philosophischen Spekulation. UM. 
Brelage: Die Schichtenlehre Nicolai Hartmanns. J. E. Heyde: 
Die sogenannte ‘‘Schichten’’-Lehre. ZL. Landgrebe: Seins- 
regionen und regionale Ontologien in Husserls Phinomenologie. 


THe THomist. Especially: XVII, 3 (July 1954). 7. K. Connolly: 


The Basis of the Third Proof for the Existence of God. R. 
Spiazzi: Toward a Theology of Beauty.—XVII, 4 (Oct. 1954). 
G. C. Reilly: St. Thomas and the Problem of Knowledge.— 
XVIII, 1 (Jan. 1955). Mark Heatn: Can Qualities Be Meas- 
ured? A.-H. Chroust: The Relation of Religion to History in 
Early Christian Thought. P. N. Zammit: The Need of Inter- 
national Society —XVIII, 2 (April 1955). Ferrer Smith: 
A Thomistic Appraisal of the Philosophy of John Dewey. 
Edward T. Smith: The Vitalism of Hans Driesch. Kevin A. 
Wall: The Structure of the Concept.—XVIII, 3 (July 1955). 
J. V. Mullaney: The Natural, Terrestrial End of Man. James 
Torrens: Poetry, an Imitation of Nature—xXVIII, 4 (Oct. 
1955). W. H. Kane: The Subject of Metaphysics. J. F. 
Anderson: The Notion of Certitude—XIX, 1 (Jan. 1956). 
J. V. Mullaney: Developmental Thomism. Sister M. Annice: 
Logic and Mystery in the Quarta Via of St. Thomas. M. A. 
Glutz: The Formal Subject of Metaphysics. Rosemary Z. 
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Lauer: St. Thomas and Modern Semiotic. T. Greenwood: 
Symbolism and Causality—XIX, 2 (April 1956). W. A. 
Wallace: Newtonian Antinomies Against the Prima Via. 
Leslie Dewart: Existentialism and the Degrees of Knowledge. 
W. H. Kane: The Naturalistic Approach to Natural Science 
Through Motion and Matter. Herbert McCabe: The Structure 
of the Judgment—A Reply to Fr. Wall, O. P.—xXIX, 3 (July 
1956). K. A. Wall: Reflections on the Nature of the Aesthetic. 
G. F. J. LaMountain: The Nature of the Infinite in the Phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. R. W. Mulligan: Rati In- 
fertor and Ratio Superior in St. Albert and St. Thomas. 7. 
Greenwood: Orthodoxy of the Transfinite Numbers. 

THovent. Especially: X XIX, 113 (Summer 1954). J. C. Mur- 
ray: The Problem of Pluralism in America. James Collins: 
Philosophy in 1953.—X XIX, 114 (Autumn 1954). W.J. Ong: 
Renaissance and the American Catholic Mind. T. M. Greene: 
The Ontological Dimension of Experience. Walker Percy: 
Symbol as Need. H. A. Rommen: The Genealogy of Natural 
Rights—X XIX, 115 (Winter 1954-55). W. F. Lynch: The- 
ology and the Imagination II: The Evocative Symbol. Charles 
Donahue: Freedom and Education III: Catholicism and Aca- 
demic Freedom.—XXX, 116 (Spring 1955). W. F. Lynch: 
Theology and the Imagination III: The Problem of Comedy. 
James Collins: The Year in Philosophy, 1954—xXxXxX, 117 
(Summer 1955). Van Cleve Morris and Robert J. Harvanek: 
Thomists and Pragmatists. I. Deaf Men’s Quarrels. II. The 
Pursuit of Truth—_ XXX, 118 (Autumn 1955). A. P. Ushenko: 
Metaphor.—X XX, 119 (Winter 1955-56). EH. D. O’Connor: 
Paul Tillich: An Impression. Pacifico Ortiz and A. A. North: 
A Return to the Natural Law. Josef Pieper: On the Idea of 
‘‘The Academic.’’—XXXI, 120 (Spring 1956). V.C. Hopkins: 
The Conservative Concern. F. Baerwald: A Sociological View 
of Depersonalization. J. E. O’Netll: The Metaphorical Mode: 
Image, Metaphor, Symbol. 

T1JDSCHRIFT voor PHILOSOPHIE. XVI, 2 (Juni 1954). M. F. 
Sciacca: Intelligence morale et raison éthique. R. C. Kwant: 
Transcendeert Merleau-Ponty het realisme?—XVI, 3 (Sept. 
1954). A. Wylleman: De historiciteit van de wijsbegeerte en 
haar waarheidswaarde. A. De Waelhens: De taalphilosophie 
volgens M. Merleau-Ponty. A. Kockelmans: St. Thomas’ opvat- 
ting over de zijnswijze der wiskundige entiteiten in het licht 
der Aristotelische traditie—XVI, 4 (Dec. 1954). A. V. De 
Vogelaere: De zelfervaring van de biddende mens. G. Schel- 
tens: De metaphysische grondslag van de kennis bij S. Bona- 
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ventura. Het probleem van de ‘‘cognitio certitudinalis.’’ M. 
Krinkels: De aard van de vriendschap bij Aristoteles—XVII, 
1 (Maart 1955). G. Verbeke: Identiteit als menselijke belev- 
ing. R. F. Beerling: Lichaam. EF. W. Strauss: Man, a Question- 
ing Being. K. Baerwaldt: De liefdevolgens St Thomas. Be- 
spreking van enkele teksten uit het Scriptum super Sententus.— 
XVII, 2 (Juni 1955). D. M. De Petter: De oorsprong van de 
zijnskennis volgens de H. Thomas van Aquino. R. C. Kwant: 
De historie en het absolute. Kritische analyse van de opvatting 
van Merleau-Ponty. M. F. Sciacca: Il ‘‘ Kantismo’’ del Rosmini 
e il problema della metafisica—XVII, 3 (Sept. 1955). @. 
Scheltens: De Bonaventuriaanse illuminatieleer. D. Jéhnig: 
Das ‘‘Reich des Gesangs,’’ Hélderlin Aufsatz ‘‘Uber die Re- 
ligion.’’ A. Vergote: Intellektualisme en volontarisme. De 
antinomieén van het finalistisch goedheidsbegrip bij Aristoteles 
en Thomas van Aquino.—XVII, 4 (Dec. 1955). C. Bronkhorst: 
Recht en wereld. V. Leemans: De wordingsjaren van Soren 
Kierkegaard. A. Kockelmans: Aristoteles’ definitie van de 
verandering en de scholastiek. K. Oedingen: Idiota de Sapr- 
entia. Platonisches und Anti-platonisches Denken bei Nikolaus 
von Cues.—XVIII, 1 (Maart 1956). LZ. De Raeymaeker: 
Thomisme als levende filosofie. R. J. Kortmulder: Problemen 
betreffende de beschrijvende methode. A. von Schonberg: 
Kausalprinzip und Gottesbeweis, ihre Begritindung. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. Recent 
issues contain : 





VOLUME LIII 


No. 12. June 7, 1956. 


Salute to Robert M. MacIver: Academic Freedom in Our Time and 
the Liberal Tradition. James GuTMANN. 


Analytic Value Statements. CiARE LAMPEL. 
The Justification of Induction. Henry E. Kysure, Jr. 


No. 13. June 21, 1956. 


Professor Ayer on Sense-Data. JosePH Epstein. 


No. 14. July 5, 1956 


Some Reflections on Epistemology and Historical Inquiry. Wauurt- 
AKER T. DEININGER. 


On Nagel’s Reconsideration of Naturalism. J. G. BRENNAN. 
A Note on Silence. R. N. Wisan. 


No. 15. July 19, 1956. 


Realism: Reborn or Renovated? W. DonaLp OLIVER. 


No. 16. August 2, 1956. 


On Certain Confusions in the Analytic-Synthetic Distinction. 
Frank B. EBERSOLE. 


Appeal to Rule. ANDREW WESSELL, DonaLp ScHon. 
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